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HEARD IN THE GATES 


INCE the entire space of this issue of the Quarterly is given over 
to the special lectures delivered by Dr. Halford E. Luccock in 
Sweeney Chapel during the last week of February, we shall give a 

few facts concerning the distinguished career of the lecturer, although 
most of them are no doubt familiar to our readers. 

Hatrorp Epwarp Luccock was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and took his A. B. degree at Northwestern University. He made 
his B. D. degree in Union Theological Seminary and his M. A. from 
Columbia University. Later he received his D. D. degree from Syra- 
cuse, Wesleyan, and the University of Vermont, and D. Litt. from 
Allegheny. He was pastor of the M. E. churches at Windsor, Conn. 
He later became registrar and instructor in N. T. at Drew Theological 
Seminary. He was appointed a member of the Methodist Foreign 
Mission Board, and contributing editor of the Christian Advocate after 
this and finally was chosen professor of homiletics in Yale University. 

Dr. Luccock has been a prolific and popular writer. Among the 
books which have come from his pen are the following titles: Fares 
Please, The Mid-Week Service, Five-Minute Shop-Talks, Studies in 
the Parables of Jesus, The Christian Crusade for World Democracy, 
The New Map of the World, Skylines, The Haunted House and Other 
Sermons, The Story of Methodism, Preaching Values in New Transla- 
tions of the New Testament, Jesus and the American Mind, Contem- 
porary American Literature and Religion, Christian Faith and Eco- 
nomic Change, Christianity and the Individual, The Acts of the 
Apostles in Present Day Preaching, American Mirror, and In the 
Minister’s Workshop. 

For many years Dr. Luccock has been one of the most engaging 
and impressive figures on the American platform. His delicate sense 
of humor, his wide and varied acquaintance with literature, his fluency 
of expression, and his rather uncanny capacity for saying the right 
word at just the right time were all in evidence in what many observers 
regard as the most enthusiastically received series of lectures to be de- 
livered in Sweeney Chapel. Many students, teachers, and friends of 
the school will prize highly the privilege of preserving these addresses 
for the future through the medium of this magazine. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE PREACHER 


HERE are many things in our situation today which make 
worthwhile the reiteration of even so obvious a theme as that 
of the Bible as the unrivalled source of preaching. 

(1) Preachers already know the Bible as a well of water spring- 
ing up to everlasting life. There is a continuing interest in it because 
we all have to preach. You can say that we want to, but it is also true 
that we have to. Sometimes we can even say, ‘“‘Woe is me, that I have 
to preach!” Out there ahead is next Sunday’s sermon. In the words 
of Stevenson, “I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me.” It 
is the shadow of next Sunday’s sermon. And sometimes we can add 
ina low moan, 


“And my soul from out that shadow 
Shall be lifted nevermore.”’ 


So there is a continuing interest on the part of all of us in anything 
that may give new relationship to the basic truths of the Gospel or a 
new framework which can be filled with the content of Christian truth. 

(2) There is no need to recommend Bible preaching to preachers. 
It is the only thing that keeps its freshness. The longer one is in the 
preaching ministry, the higher rating, I think, he sets on sheer variety. 
The 13th chapter of I Corinthians has much to do with preaching as 
well as with Christian living. Listen to it: 


As for prophecy, it shall pass away. 


Isn’t that true? We talk about the prophetic ministry, and one 
must have it, if he has any right to stand in a Christian pulpit. But a 
congregation gets to know our witness on contemporary social and 
economic and intellectual questions. Man cannot live on an exclusive 
diet of the United Nations or the atomic control. By the time you give 
your seventh sermon of the season on these things, 


As for tongues, they will cease. 


That is oratory, the witchery of the tongue. I do not have it, so 
naturally I deplore it, as I deplore everything I do not have as being 
tnimportant! Eloquence is important and a gift that has been greatly 
wed in Christian history. 

Yet for a congregation it ceases as an awakening instrument. 
Oratory is no substitution for the fresh content. Preaching is like 
marriage in that respect. You may be married to the most beautiful 
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girl in the world, beautiful, lovely ; yet there comes a time—and it need 
not be ten years after the honeymoon—when you look across the table 
and say, “Yes, I know, you are beautiful and lovely, but what are we 
having for breakfast this morning?’ There comes a time when the 
most wonderful golden hair and deep blue eyes are no substitute for 
bacon and eggs and a good cup of coffee. That is true of a congrega- 
tion. They can look up at their preacher and say, “Yes, we know your 
golden voice, your gift of tongues—but what are we having for break- 
fast this Sunday morning?” 


Knowledge will pass away. 


That means information. There is an essential educational func- 
tion of preaching, but if it is mere knowledge, it passes away in its 
power to touch men to the quick and make them ask, “What shall 
we do?” 

Now abideth prophecy, tongues, and knowledge, and the greatest 
of these is the Bible. 

It has a whole range of truth made fresh in a hundred lives and 
situations, capable of entangling the mind in a web of fresh interest. 

There is another reason for preaching that comes from the Bible— 
our need for authority. Dr. Gordon Poteat has written of this very 
pertinently in his Commentary on First Corinthians. He writes: 


Up-to-date topical preaching, while timely, may lack the element 
of timelessness. It is too easily detached from Christian traditions, and 
thus cut off from any deep roots. Apart from this connection with the 
past, it may be questioned whether preaching, in any Christian mear- 
ing of the term, would persist. Another weakness in topical preaching 
is the tendency to monotony in the handling of the themes. When the 
preacher approaches his sermons primarily from the “problem” angle, 
he does not preach very long before he has compassed most of the 
possible themes. 

The weakness of tradition detached non-Biblical preaching is felt 
by many. The people in the pews seem to want something more, some- 
thing different from what they get in editorials. For many preachers 
with sensitive consciences it has become more and more difficult t0 
ascend their pulpits ‘“‘on their own.” They realize that the expectation 
of the people exceeds that meagre fare. 


To do justice to Dr. Poteat, we ought to go on to give his conception of 
fruitful Biblical preaching, which is that we do not preach ourselves, no! 
the Bible in itself, but “Christ Jesus as Lord.” And that the Bible is 
the primary source of preaching only because it is the source of ou 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. And that a return to Biblical preaching 
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does not involve a rejection of the problems of contemporary life, 
| either individual or social, but it involves dealing with such problems 
in the light of the teaching of Jesus. 


Now, of course, there is danger in the study of the Bible as a 
source of preaching ideas. There is the danger of prostituting the 
| Word into a mere instrument, something out of which you can get a 
homiletical pound of flesh. The Bible is an instrument, but for a 
larger end than the contriving of sermons, an instrument in the revela- 
tion of God. The obvious and primary aim of preaching from the 
Bible is the building of a bridge across the centuries, over which truth 
| may pass from Palestine and the Mediterranean to our own time and 
location. Take some illustrations of that. The first is the work of a 
scientist. 


One of the most effective demonstrations, all the more effective 
because wholly unintended, of what preaching from a Biblical narrative 
may be, as a message to the contemporary world, is found in a chapter 
ina book published two years ago, One World or None, written by 
atomic scientists. In the first chapter, Professor Phillip Morrison, of 
Cornell, who worked on the atomic bomb at Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
describes his visit to Hiroshima to investigate the effects of the bomb. 
He is extremely eager to make the whole thing vivid to Americans, so, 
after a short description of the devastation at Hiroshima, he moves 
the whole catastrophe to New York. He writes: 


The streets and buildings of Hiroshima are unfamiliar to Ameri- 
cans. Even from pictures of the damage, realization is abstract and 
remote. A clearer and truer understanding can be gained from thinking 
of the bomb as falling on a city which Americans know well. The di- 
versity of the awful experience which I saw at Hiroshima, I shall 
project on an American target . . . 


Take that phrase—“project on an American target.” That is one secret 
of effective preaching from the Bible. Professor Morrison imagines 
the bomb dropping in Gramercy Park in New York City. Then by 
‘xact measurements, one mile, two miles, etc., he shows just what would 
have happened in New York. 


So, move the story into the familiar scene of American life. 


Another illustration is the radio program of the Columbia Broad- 
tasting System, called, “You Are There.” It describes historic scenes 
’s though they were actually happening in front of the hearer. You 
get the feel of the scene and imagine and reconstruct. So Bible narra- 
‘ves can be made vivid preaching and still do no violence to the original. 
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The final illustration is the classic one from Francis Thompson’s nr 
poem, “O World Invisible We View Thee”’: I 
“But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) - 
Cry, and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder sh 
Pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross.” Its 
That is moving the Gospel to England. . 
Of course, there is great danger of illegitimately importing into the ; : 
Bible narrative the ideas and phraseology of a later time that simply is 
not there. That is not rightly dividing the word of truth. I wish “i 
every minister could read Dr. Cadbury's book, The Perils of Moderniz- whe 
ing Jesus. I did not enjoy it. It kept me busy praying, “God, be merci- i 
ful to me, a sinner!"’ But I hope it may have done something to make 
mea more honest man. We must not dress Jesus up in clothes or ideas - 
of our own. I do not like these modern portraits of Jesus which make “a 
him look like a present day physician or teacher, or a teacher or an elder = 
in the First Presbyterian Church. It is so easy to portray Jesus as a be 
modern liberal, a broad minded man fully aware of modern problems * 
with a strong social outlook. He probably voted for Norman Thomas. sic 
That is not dealing honestly with the gospels. fies 
Yet there is a danger on the other side, of course; the danger of a 
leaving truth back into Palestine and we need to take courage and walk stra 
a tight rope. There are some obvious things about the Bible. I only forg 
make mention of a few. In the first place it is the most dramatic ma- fees 
terial that a man can have put into his hands to use. Preaching des- We | 
perately needs drama. It needs it to save itself from walking off into ome 
a philosophical wilderness, a sort of a Sahara desert of abstraction. ion 
Now to say that is not to discount theological preaching because there I wil 
is no Christian preaching which is not theological preaching. I’m just I wil 
speaking about the language, not the form. For the most profoundly Cite 
theological discourse ever delivered was the story of the Prodigal Son. not g 
To neglect the dramatic resource of the Bible is to sell our birthright ie 
for a mess of abstract pottage. There isn’t anything to compare like arrie 
the drama of the Bible to keep people awake. You may never have any Large 
trouble along that line. Ido. I would like to give you something from stuck 
the great received scriptures of our race to remember. The most cele- 20 mi 
brated tea party that was ever held was fortunate in having a reporter storie: 
present. His name was Lewis Carroll and he gave the world a blow that Ic 
by blow description of the party in a chapter in “Alice in Wonderland.’ tures : 


It’s “The Mad Hatter’s Tea Party.” What it lacked in numbers it To liv 
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made up in excitement and profundity. The striking thing about it— 
I read it again not long ago—is that in that short party the Doormouse 
fell asleep six times. He was a tough audience for the performers. 
Here the record is: ‘the doormouse who seemed to be talking in his 
sleep again ;’ ‘the doormouse is asleep again ;’ ‘here the doormouse shook 
itself and began singing in its sleep; ‘wake up, doormouse, and they 
pinched it on both sides at once;’ ‘the doormouse had closed its eyes 
and was going off into a doze;’ ‘the doormouse feel asleep instantly.’ 
I know him well; he used to be a member of my official board. I think 
it would be a good thing for a minister to paste up over his study desk 
a picture of the Mad Hatter’s tea party. For the one great enemy of 
preaching is sleep. Not the snoring sleep, not even the nodding sleep, 
but just the staring sleep, where the hearer appears to be giving polite 
attention but in reality his mind is soaked with laudanum. In other 
words the ultimate critic of the pulpit is the doormouse who goes to 
sleep during the sermon and whose mental repose is a stout criticism to 
the effect that the sermon lacks interest. I don’t think there could 
be any more useful image for a preacher to carry in his mind than that 
of a hearer or a hundred hearers just at the point of going to sleep. 
There’s another reason for going to the Bible. That is the holding 
power of narrative. There is something in the constitution of the mind 
to which narrative appeals. We can easily forget it in doing the ab- 
stract, philosophical, theological study that we must do. We can easily 
forget that narrative has the echo of the primitive, the campfire, that 
fascination of the race that began with Homer when he told his story. 
We begin our lives with “once upon a time.” We never lose it unless 
some wicked ogre casts an evil enchantment on us and changes us into 
amummy. This is old, of course, but it is well worth remembering. 
I will remember that I’m talking in the presence of Biblical scholars so 
I will be vague! I am not going to tell you how many years the chief 
contents of our gospel were carried in the mind as oral tradition. I’m 
not going to date the gospel of Mark here. I wouldn't even tell you if 
Iknew. But we can all agree to this that for many years our gospel was 
carried around in the minds of people. What kind of material was it? 
Largely two kinds, stories and sharp epigrammatical statements that 
stuck to the mind like burrs. If you want anything to last more than 
20 minutes it is a good thing to learn from the Great Teacher that it is 
stories, and sharp statements small enough to be carried, such as—‘“‘he 
that loseth his life shall find it,” which stick in the mind. Those scrip- 
lures are narrative. Two other things briefly important to mention. 
To live with the Bible so that it becomes part of us as though we'd had 
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terms and pictures and words. There is danger in abstract terms. | 
like that old classic story of the Cape Cod farmer who was shingling 
his house on a foggy day and shingled right off into the fog! Now 
you can do that in the pulpit very easily. You can shingle right off into 
the fog. I’ve heard many of the greatest living theologians do it again 
and again and again. There is a fine passage in the book of Acts on 
this point. People were very antagonistic to Paul. And then when 
they heard him speak the Hebrew language, they listened. They heard 
it in their native tongue. When people hear in their native tongue of 
the specific and concrete it carries. Of Jesus they said, “Never a man 
spake like this man.”’ There were many, many reasons for that, but 
one reason I think was that they could understand him. He spoke their 
language. It was specific. Bliss Perry said of the Puritans they were 
so spiritual that they had to hold on hard to the huckleberry bushes to 
keep from being translated. Well, there you are. The Bible is full of 
“Huckleberry bushes,’"—The things that pertain to life and pertain to 
people’s life that keep you from making an ascension. Do not make 
every day Ascension Sunday. You know these familiar verses. You 
can almost repeat them by heart. They are worth remembering, about 


Jesus’ speech: 


“He talked of grass and wind and rain and fig trees and fair weather. 
He spoke of lilies, vines and corn, the sparrow and the raven. 

And words so natural and yet so wise were on men’s hearts engraver. 
And yeast and bread and flax and cloth and eggs and fish and candles.” 


They are all in his speech. The great danger of a theological seminary 
training is not that students are going to lose their faith. That’s what 
many folks back home fear. There’s no danger of that. What they are 
liable to lose is their capacity for colloquial speech, the capacity to talk 
in the language that the people can understand. Now there’s a catcl 
in it of course. It looks as though I were saying that there is great hope 
for anything that is just more expository preaching. There is this 
catch in it. Ina sense that is true. But a good many expository ser- 
mons are just an excuse for laziness. They tell a great story over i! 
halting pedestrian prose. 


Another great resource of the Bible for preaching is its amazing 
variety. In the days of youth a preacher does not wonder about the 
evil days to come. He’s not wondering very much about variety. The 


a blood transfusion, gives to the preacher a new power of concrete | beg 
language. It will set him to talking in the kind of language that people P 


will listen to—specific terms. The Bible is full of concrete, specific f 
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' freshness about youth that makes even a twice-told tale seem new to 
\ others. But when a man gets into what H. G. Wells calls “Deep Middle 
 Age”—he realizes that no man has more than a few main ideas and left 
‘to himself he stresses them to the point of weariness to the congrega- 
‘tion. But the Bible brings a whole gallery of fresh ideas and sugges- 
tions; I’ve said somewhere that the student leaves the seminary with 
/about four sermons. I suspect since I’ve over-estimated it. He leaves 
/with one—the sermon on “Youth Building a New World.” Then 
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beginner in the pulpit always seems new to himself and there’s a 


there’s a honey on “Tension Points in the Modern World.” And then 
there’s usually a blistering sermon on “What’s Wrong with the 
Church?” That’s three Sundays. Then the question arises, ‘Where 
do we go from here?” He’d better go to the Bible! Another help, of 
course, in Biblical preaching is that it is the material already accepted 
by the majority of the hearers. That puts a terrible responsibility upon 
us before God, that we do not link up something that is desperately 
unchristian and put the blessing of Scripture upon it. That is being 
done again and again throughout the country. It’s a terrible respon- 
sibility. With a truth that actually comes from the Bible, there’s no 
need to dynamite the mind to get it into the ear; it’s already there and 
itstarts with great advantage. One trouble with so much of our preach- 
ing is that when we try to lead people on to new conceptions, larger 
conceptions, of truth, we put it in a kind of a strange language and the 
people look up and say, ‘‘Jesus I know and Paul I know, but who 
are you?” 

One other thing is that the Bible is the only source of preaching 
that lasts over years of a parish ministry. I wish I had known that 
earlier. I was in the active pastorate about ten years and I stayed two 
years in one place. I am proud of it. The churches always had the 
most marvelous spirit of generosity, never any selfish spirit about 
claiming my services just for themselves. The motto of all the churches 
[had was, “If you’ve had a blessing shown, pass it on.’”’” And I was 
passed on from church to church. The Bible is the only thing that will 
‘pring up into everlasting life in the preacher. That is one thing that 
people forget in listening to the set speeches of wandering minstrels of 
all sorts, such as bishops, board secretaries, professors of homiletics, 
that sort of thing. He has a set occasion. He makes his speech. He 
aves on the 11:00 train. He doesn’t come back to the same congre- 
gation next Sunday, and next Sunday, 49, 50, 51, 52 Sundays. I al- 
Ways think that 52 is an unlucky number for a preacher! There was 
once a man who was secretary of the young people’s society. He 
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had a wonderful speech. I heard it 7 or 8 times and it was good. He 
came to one church and they said, “if we only had a man like that instead 
of the poor stick that we've got here, that would be wonderful!” | 
think the Lord overheard them. He says, “All right, if that’s what you 
want why you can have it.” And sure enough they got their wish. And 
He sent leanness into their souls. The preacher got through that ser- 
mon on the young people of the world facing the new day. And he got 
through all the other secretarial sermons. I have the feeling that a good 
many of his sermons sounded like an automobile running out of gas. 
To avoid that state, the preacher must live with the Bible so that if 
the world came down in ruins tomorrow it would find the preacher 
working on some portion of scripture; not for Sunday, but because it’s 
a life-long process with him, passing in review before his mind the 
whole truth of the Bible. You have probably already found that the 
most vital sermons that you ever had were not those that were prepared 
for special occasions, but were those that you glimpsed when you were 
reading the Bible and had no occasion whatever to be preparing for 
anything in particular. The mind works when it doesn’t have to and 
when it has to it won’t work at all. So that when the occasion 
arises you must get something that you've “seen the other day.” 
I remember up in Vermont a crowd of children on a “treasure 
hunt,” trying to entertain them. It was one of these treasure 
hunts where you send them out to get a list of impossible things 
and to bring them back. One requirement was to bring back a snake. 
Well, a snake is a hard thing to meet when you are looking for one. 
And nearly all the teams, there were a dozen of them, brought back 
what they had to bring back but only one couple brought back a snake. 
Sure enough it was a dead one, but it still was a snake. And the other 
children were very jealous. They asked the winner, “How on earth 
did you happen to find a snake?” He said, “I saw it yesterday.” Now 
the advice to the preacher is this: See your snakes yesterday! Have 
a yesterday in which you have lived with the Bible. 

Consider the relationship between today’s need and the Bible. 
Just take the Old Testament. If you want to get away from a sweet and 
“sappy” religion that turns inward exclusively and away from the evils 
that ride rough-shod over the earth, you'll find plenty of iron and fire 
in the Old Testament. There’s a stern judgment on the religion that 
does not face actual evil. The devastating deflation of our modern 
confidence in achievement is all there in the Old Testament. One of 
our problems is, strangely enough, the preservation of our religion in 
an alien culture. That was the problem of the Jews in the alien culture 
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of Babylon. To a large extent it is the problem of the Christians in 
the alien culture of New York and Indianapolis, and Evansville, and 
Muncie. There is the preservation of the inner life against a quantative 
civilization that measures everything in numbers. There is the need 
for an ancient wisdom for a lifetime rather than a new prudence for 
every hour. Take the old question that’s always new, the question of 
war—is there a word that goes nearer to the whole question than this 
old question, “Shall I give the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” 
Is that not an exact description of war? Our sins of omission today 
bring the human sacrifices of tomorrow. Think of that wonderful 
picture of Nehemiah looking out over devastated Jerusalem. What a 
picture that is of a ruined civilization waiting to be rebuilt around us! 
Never worry that somebody has preached on it before. A student came 
to me several years ago and said, “I'd like to preach on the subject, ‘Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,’ but there have 
been so many sermons on that.” I said, ‘““There’s probably a reason.”’ 
If you find a well-beaten path for heaven’s sake get on it—it leads 
somewhere! The only things that don’t lead anywhere are those clever 
little things you thought of yesterday. 

Here’s one, old as the hills: “And they took Dagon and set him up 
in his place again.” The old god, the old idol which in a hundred places 
in our world is being set up in its place! The old idols of nationalism, 
the god of profits. I think of that text in Mark where a little girl had 
died and they came to Jesus and they said to him, “Lay thine hands upon 
her and she will live.” That may be taken as a picture of the tre- 
mendous truth, that anything that Jesus is allowed to lay his hand up- 
on, lives. He can lay his hands on the sex instinct and it can live. I 
have the faith that he can lay his hands on an economic system and 
make it live. An Armistice Day sermon, a Memorial Day sermon, may 
be preached on this word from John on the raising of Lazarus, when 
Mary says to Jesus, “Lord if thou hadst been here my brother had not 
died.” If thou hadst been here in the midst of our life, ten millions of 
our brothers had not died! God help us all to live with the Book of Life. 
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SOME NEGLECTED NOTES IN OUR PREACHING 


ONIGHT in a very simple way I would like to consider the con- 

tent of our preaching rather than anything connected with 

methods. A few years ago an impecunious author who needed 
money (we might just as well say an author) sent to his publishers, 
Simon and Schuster Company an urgent telegram which read, “How 
much advance will you pay on a novel of 60,000 words?” Mr. Schuster 
sent back this telegram, ““How big are the words?” I think that a very 
good question for us to ask is: how big are the words of our gospel 
to us today? I want to look at just two or three. This particular 
glass through which I am looking began some time ago in a sentence 
which passed under my eye and arrested me just as firmly as if a police- 
man had placed a strong hand on my shoulder—and I know what that 
feeling is too! The words of an orchestra conductor, Sir Thomas 
Beacham, in his biography entitled, “A Mingled Chime.” He writes 
that as a young man in 1905 he organized his own orchestra in London. 
He said about it, “I specialized in old music that had been largely over- 
looked on modern programs.” That is the sentence I would like you 
to roll around in your imagination for a little while. Of course, to me 
it sounds like a rather inviting invitation. In these days so much of 
the time we live in the blare of the radio, particularly when there are 
children in the house and they select the programs—as they always do. 
We live in a bath of noise. So Mr. Beacham’s description sounds like 
a concert that I would like to attend. My mind, over which I have 
very little control, bounced off like a billiard ball wondering if there 
might be some notes of New Testament music that are forgotten or 
at least not conspicuously present in our lives and in our churches today. 


I have a strong feeling that there are characteristic notes of the 
New Testament, distinguishing marks of the life that we feel throbbing 
in the Acts and in the Epistles just like the hum of a powerhouse that 
are often not throbbing so powerfully with us. But first of all, before 
we get into that, may I say as strongly as I can say it so that you will 
not forget it, that there is much authentic and glorious New Testament 
music sounding out from multitudes today and that music is the glad- 
ness of the world. Anyone must be deaf, dumb and blind if he di 
not continually see people individually and in groups who might have 
stepped out of the New Testament, as indeed they have, or rather, not 
so much that they have stepped out of the New Testament but by the 
grace of God have stepped into it. I met one the other day. A man 
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who had just gone through, I think, about the hardest experience any- 
one can ever go through. A man who might have said in the words of 
George McDonald: “There came a mist and a blinding rain and life 
was never the same again.”” There wasn’t any blinding rain with him. 
Instead there was genuine New Testament music like the tinkle of a 
bell coming across the valley of the centuries: “I am persuaded that 
neither life, nor death can separate me from the love of God.” And 
it is not only in individual lives, it is in groups. I have been rejoicing 
this last month over statements of conviction and forthright courage 
and words of Christian prophecy which have come from many groups 
on the present choice of the world today of life or death. That is all 
true and still isn’t there music that is often overlooked on many of our 
ecclesiastical programs? Just put your ear down to the latter part of 
the New Testament and I think there are several notes that you can’t 
miss. 

One of the notes, certainly, is “Joy.”’ It is called in one place “joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.’”’ We open the pages of the New Testa- 
ment and listen and it is like being in a bird sanctuary at day-break in 
spring. You would be hard put to find a single page of the New Testa- 
ment on which either the word joy or the thing itself is not present. It 
even comes into a description of the crucifixion: “Who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross.”” Even an outsider like 
H. G. Wells, in his “Outline of History’ wrote that the Christians 
were marked by an “incredible happiness.” T. R. Glover said of the 
first century Christians, “They were absurdly happy and always getting 
into trouble.” Perhaps the two go together. Perhaps the reason that 
we are not more absurdly happy than we are is because we are so skillful 
at keeping out of trouble. At any rate that note of a deep and sustain- 
ing joy does not always strike us overwhelmingly in the common run 
of the church life. 

Now this note that we find over and over: “they received the 
word with joy,’ was not the result of just a bubbling constitution. 
People in the epistles and the book of Acts were not what you would 
call “eupeptic.” I think it’s a very grave question how much of a bless- 
ing to the world a relentless cheeriness is. Maybe it’s only a personal 
limitation but when a person begins to “bubble” with uncompromising 
cheer I make for the nearest exit. Nor certainly was this New Testa- 
ment joy a sort of pumped up enthusiasm. It was nothing like the 
(evastating cordiality that frequently marks hotel clerks and other 
greeters. I think there are times when we can sympathize with the man 
who said that he could face all his troubles bravely if it weren’t for the 
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chirping cheerfulness of his friends. Sometimes in churches we get 
a sort of ferocious glad-handing. Particularly in folksy churches for 
folksy folks who like a folksy time. 


No, that unspeakable joy that we meet and hear over and over 
again had deeper sources than that. It had a continued note of awed 
surprise that they could not get used to the wonder of the gospel. That 
is a great birthright and we may ask “Is it a water mark of our lives 
in our churches the way that it not only ought to be but might be?” | 
was thinking of that rather vividly a few summers ago attending a 
summer service up in Vermont where everything moves sedately. They 
were singing the hymn, “Onward Christian Soldiers.’” They came to 
the second verse and it sounded something like this, “Onward—then— 
ye—people—join—our—happy—throng—.” As I listened to it seep 
down in sort of a clammy way into my heart, I thought there was some- 
thing wrong with it. In the first place they weren't going onward any- 
where. In the second place they were not a throng. In the third place 
they were obviously not very happy and in the fourth place they didn’t 
look as though they cared whether anyone came along with them or not! 
You know it wasn’t a very convincing invitation. When we think of 
the recovery of joy I am not thinking in the realm of pleasure at all. 
I am thinking in the realm of power. There is truth in the tremendous 
phrase of Wordsworth’s, “The deep power of joy.” There is no en- 
ergy compared to it. 


This sustaining propulsion comes from inner experience. Through 
history a church without joy has been a church without power. 
Go to that scene at the beautiful gate of the temple where we have 
a picture of a man walking and leaping and praising God. We 
can manage to walk many times. Thank God there is the faithful walk 
which we must do most of the time. Sometimes it becomes just a sort 
of routine ramble and sometimes a spiritless pedestrian trudge. No 
leap to it at all. As though we all had a bad case of arthritis. Now 
you will not understand me. I am not pleading for a return of the 
camp meeting “jerks’’; although there are some churches in New Eng- 
land that could very well stand a case of the “jerks.” They could 
stand anything so that a stethoscope wouldn’t be needed to tell whether 
they were alive or not! That deep joy is a joy in God as something in 
the very grain of the universe that insures the triumph of good. There 
is a great word of Emerson. Ralph Waldo Emerson was certainly not 
a melodious Methodist or a Buoyant Baptist or a Dynamic Disciple. 
He was on the fringe, but he does give a perfect picture of the faith 
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that sustains joy. He says, “Hold a straw parallel to the Gulf Stream 
and the Atlantic Ocean will flow through it.” Now if you hold a life 
parallel to Jesus Christ, God will flow through it. That is enough to 
make anyone leap in spirit. After all, it is faith in the Christian God 
and his love for the world that catches the breadth with wonder and 
hope ; the idea that God has stepped into the horror and the anguish and 
turmoil of our world. John J. Chapman has a pertinent word. He 
says, ‘Shakespeare has the same effect on us of the elemental things of 
life—hunger and thirst and the instant stream of experience in which we 
live—vivid, mysterious, unfathomable. We cannot seize him and 
pocket him. If you instantly pocket him you pocket yourself. The 
only safe way is to say, O! O! O! like a child looking at fire works. 
It’s true, isn’t it, that the only safe way is too look at the gospel and 
say, “O! O! O!” like a child looking at fireworks. That sense of 
wonder doesn’t prove anything but does lift life and sends it forward 
inmotion. For it is that kind of a faith that produces joy and if we do 
not have it we do not have power. I sat around a camp fire on a sea 
beach in Maine last summer and listened to a man tell of an experience 
in a little town of Flagstaff in Maine—a town that was to be covered 
with water to make a lake formed by a large dam. The people in the 
town knew for a year that at the end of the year they would all get out 
and the whole town would be under water. He described the degenera- 
tion of that town. Nobody painted anything. Why paint a house 
when it was all going to be at the bottom of the lake in six months? 
Nobody repaired anything ; it was all allowed to go to pieces. Then in 
a quiet way, without seeming to realize that he said something pro- 
found, he said, ‘Where there is no faith in the future there is no 
power in the present.” Those people had no faith in the future of their 
town and they had no power in the present. I think one of our greatest 
tasks is to bring faith in the future that people may have the power of 
joy in the present. 


A second note is sounded all through the New Testament. We 
do not hear it so much today. That is the note of expectation. You 
can no more miss it in the New Testament than you could miss the 
Atlantic Ocean when you were crossing it in a ship. It’s there. But 
that note of eager hope, the air of living-on-tiptoe expectancy as though 
God were going to do something; that “something-about-to-come” 
(uality of mind does not mark very strongly our commonest moods, 
does it? We are not “waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
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so much as we are listening for the coming of a bomb. Someone has 
caught that contrast and has put it into lines of rhyme: 


“T wander in the garden 
Of our social anarchism 

And do my best to memorize 
the shorter cataclysm.” 


Well, our text book is not so much the shorter catechism as it is the 
shorter cataclysm. Yet the notes of expectation of good and God are 
there in the New Testament. It begins with a picture of a group of 
people “living in expectation” and it ends with the words, “even so 
come Lord Jesus.” 


Now, of course, in our time and through the centuries there has 
been an intense pre-occupation by large numbers of people with a literal 
second coming of Christ. It is hard for us to realize today the ex- 
citements of a hundred years ago when William Miller announced 
that the second coming of Christ would happen between the 21st of 
March, 1843 and the 21st of March, 1844. And when the dead-line 
was reached in March, 1844, thousands of people were all ready with 
their white robes, all ready for their ascension. One of the true tradi- 
tions in New Haven is that up on the top of East Rock a man built a 
sailing ship out of wood that he had carted all the way up to the top. 
I don’t know why he didn’t just put it down in the Quinniapac River. 
But he expected to sail off and there it was. Now, because they cannot 
share in that kind of a literal expectation, many have allowed to drop 
out of their thinking and their living the whole New Testament note 
of buoyant expectation. For the kernel and not the husk of New 
Testament expectation was the faith that God is a factor in the world, 
that He will act redeemingly in the world, and that the conquest of 
evil is not a matter of man’s wit and wisdom but of God’s continuing 
action. That is a tremendous contrast to the Messianic expectation 
of our time when we are looking forward eagerly to a kind of plastic 
heaven which our industrial plants will turn out. Our first beatitude 
seems often to be “blessed are the Americans for they shall buy many 
inventions.” People are even subscribing to a “Gadget of the Month 
Club,” some new gadget that’s just been put on the market as a big 
surprise. Five dollars a month. For multitudes there is no vision such 
as came to St. John of a city of God coming down out of the skies 
hut of a vast conjuring trick coming up from the earth from the mines 
and factories—a paradise of chromium and ceramics, egg-shaped 
automobiles and layer cake houses, sky scrapers made of glass and 
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clothing made of soy beans. For over two years every bus in the state 
of Connecticut carried this advertisement: ‘miracles at your finger 
tips tomorrow.’ That is a sort of a new and degenerate Westminster 
Confession—that the chief end of man is his fingertips. The anatomy 
is all wrong. We need take only one look at our world to see that the 
miracles most needed in our world are not the miracles of the fingertips 
but of the head and the heart. Of course it’s not easy to hope in these 
days. You who are in constant touch with the people know how true 
that is. The easy humanistic optimism is gone from nearly everyone. 
All this winter in Berlin there has been running in a night club a sort 
of existentialist drama, in which chorus girls toss a skull from one to 
another while drums beat out a funeral march. Even within our 
Christian Churches we have a sort of inverted romanticism. We have 
renounced and denounced rose colored glasses and we have substituted 
black glasses instead! Deep pessimism has been made orthodox. Any- 
one else who isn’t a pessimist is a silly sentimentalist. Anything re- 
sembling hope is scorned as sentimentalism. Yet that note of expecta- 
tion is in the New Testament. It is the hope that God is in his world 
and will come into his world. There is danger of that being crowded 
out by our sharing the outlook of our contemporaries, the secular out- 
look, the feeling that the only factors that really count are earthly 
factors. Nothing else counts. A very fine woman came to me in 
Philadelphia a few years ago just before Christmas very much dis- 
tressed in spirit; she was a civic-minded woman who had charge of 
the arrangements for a community Christmas carol service on Christ- 
mas Eve. She said to me, she said, “I would like to get some carols in 
which everyone can join but, it’s awfully hard.’ She said “the trouble 
with most of our Christmas carols is that they are so distressingly 
theological. “Well,” I said to her, “Christmas itself was rather dis- 
tressingly theological, wasn’t it?” It was a “distressingly theological” 
affair! There was profound word from the atomic scientist, Leo 
Zillard, the man whose letter to Albert Einstein is reported to have 
started the whole atomic bomb production. He said only a few weeks 
ago, “Maybe God will work a miracle if we don’t make it too hard for 
him.” I think that’s a profound word. We can make it too hard for 
Him to keep our lives from being the channels of His power. What we 
need is an expectation that God is acting and will act and that we can 
count on His action. I think the most moving page in present day 
biography that I have ever read is that page in Ray Standard Baker’s 
autobiography where he describes the night that he spent in 1901 in 
a little shack on the edge of a cliff in Newfoundland with Marconi 
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when Marconi was trying to get the first wireless message across the 
Atlantic Ocean. They waited there; all the instruments were set up; 
they waited and tried and every once in a while on the instrument there 
would be a little sputter and then it would die down. They had about 
given up hope and it was almost dawn when finally the instruments 
sputtered more than usual and the signal for the letter “S” came 
through. The first message that had ever leaped the Atlantic! Mr. 
Marconi got up and rushed across the room and grabbed him by both 
arms and shook him and said, ‘““You see, Mr. Baker, I wasn’t off on 
any little whim of my own; there is something in the center of the 
universe we can take hold of.” That is one picture of faith. A friend 
told me in old Mobile several years ago of a man, a sort of crack-brained 
sailor, who was going to take a cargo of freight up to Norfolk around 
Florida. The boat didn’t look seaworthy enough to get out of harbor. 
People made all kinds of fun of him. They said, “You will never get 
anywhere in that old crate.” He said, “Oh, yes I will.” “What makes 
you think you'll ever get to Norfolk?’ He said, “I’ve got a date; I’ve 
got a date with the gulf stream.” He had. He'd never get to Norfolk 
just on his own power. He had a date with a power that would come 
under him and around him and lift him and push him on. It’s a great 
thing to be able to feel that we have a date with a gulf stream of history, 
with God, and to convey that feeling. 

Also there is a note of music that is sometimes overlooked I think; 
at least it doesn’t strike us squarely in the face. That is the note of 
boldness. Oh yes, we get the picture in the gospels of the disciples 
running away. Yet there are in the New Testament overwhelming 
evidences of boldness that support the classic passage, ‘“‘When they saw 
the boldness of the disciples they took knowledge of them that they 
had been with Jesus.” I wonder if men can say very often today, 
“There goes a Christian; you can always spot him by his courage.” 
Is it true? Thank God that hasn’t gone by. Through the last ten tragic 
years new multitudes have given new luster to Christian faith by their 
daring to the point of giving their lives. But is that bold music sound- 
ing as unmistakably as it ought to? Do not many of us get into the 
habit of minimizing our differences from the world instead of stressing 
them? And so losing the flavor of New Testament gallantry? To put 
it bluntly: is there often recorded the paraphrase to the statement in 
the book of Acts, ““And when they saw the boldness of the members of 
the First Christian Church of Megapolis in civic affairs they took 
notice of them that they had been with Jesus?” Not too often! Do 
not imagine that the test of discipleship is whether it starts a riot or not. 
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It is fatally easy to confuse courage with pugnacity. Sometimes even 
mere exhibitionism is mistaken for courage. Pugnacity is an enthusi- 
astic sort of an exhiliarating intoxication something like that given by 
a slug of whiskey. Pugnacity is always the mark of a warped per- 
sonality. It is the poorest instrument for moral and spiritual progress 
that’s ever been used. St. Paul was in lots of riots; he never started 
one—intentionally. Why we can even see him leaning over backwards 
in courtesy. He says, “I count myself happy, King Agrippa, that I can 
make my defense before you.” That was said to one of the cheapest 
little peanut politicians of his time. Paul wasn’t “happy” at all. He 
was simply trying to get some kind of common ground he could stand 
on. There is need to be incessantly proclaiming our central faith that 
there is no other foundation for an endurable world than that which is 
laid in Christ Jesus. It is obvious but we can fail to proclaim it with 
courage. In a distant college, the secretary to the Chaplain had an 
office right next to the chapel. One day a little fire broke out in the 
chapel. I am sorry to say it didn’t happen when I was preaching! A 
fire broke out in the chapel and the secretary tiptoed to the chaplain’s 
office, knocked on the door, came in and whispered, “I am awfully 
sorry, but I think the building’s on fire.” I have preached a lot of ser- 
mons like that. “I am awfully sorry but I think the world is going to 
be ruined unless something happens.”” That wasn’t the way it is written 
in the New Testament. Now here’s what ought to happen. Here’s 
what did happen to me in Knoxville, Tennessee a few years ago. I 
was driving through the city with cars parked on both sides of the 
street. A fire siren right behind me coming nearer and nearer and 
when I say coming that’s what I mean—it was coming! I drove up on 
the sidewalk to escape with my life. Nobody said to me, “If it’s no 
trouble at all we would really appreciate it an awful lot if you would 
park the car somewhere so that the fire engine could go through.” 
Nobody said anything. I didn’t think anything was going to be said 
except the funeral service! Everything in Knoxville was at stake! 
That’s what the fire siren was saying. It was proclaiming boldly the 
word of salvation to that city. We must have the same boldness. To- 
day we are on a great watershed of history. History is not divided by 
nice large dates, 1800, 1900, 1950. The deciding marks of history 
are the birth of a new power—such as gun powder, the printing press, 
the discovery of America. We've got a new power which has come into 
the world, a new means of world suicide. We must confront that new 
power with an old power. Paul Hutchinson recently wrote of the 
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hydrogen bomb, “If the churches cannot do anything about that they 
cannot do anything period.” 

I was in a meeting a few days ago, a church meeting. They were 
discussing the whole matter of the hydrogen bomb. They wrestled 
with it bravely for three hours; finally came up with a resolution which 
resoundingly declared that the whole subject deserves the most careful 
study. Carry that back to the New Testament and try to put it into the 
mouths of some people! ‘And the chief priest said to Paul, “Don’t go 
around uttering the name of Jesus any more.’ And Paul said, ‘Very 
well your honor; this whole matter deserves the most careful study.’ ” 
Or am I quoting wrongly? I seem to remember something about “we 
must obey God rather than man.”” That note has sounded and by the 
grace of God will sound. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE SERMON 


FEEL perfectly sure that I come this morning with another load 

of coals to New Castle, talking of obvious truth to people who 

know more about it than I do. But like many things that are 
clearly in view, sometimes they are overlooked and forgotten. I recall 
the remark made by Elizabeth Peabody, that notable woman who was 
the real founder of the kindergarten movement in America, when she 
ran into a tree on the Boston Common. She explained it later by say- 
ing, “I saw it but did not realize it.’ There are some things that we 
see but do not realize as well as we should. What I say this morning 
might as well be taken as a Lenten meditation this first day of Lent. 
Today we are to think not about what we have or what we do but pri- 
marily about what we are. This is a primary truth: the first thing 
about preaching is not cunningly chosen and fitted words but a divinely 
chosen and fitted man. I saw last year a young child listening to one of 
the first radio broadcasts he ever seemed to give much attention to. He 
looked at it and he said to his parents: “There’s a man behind it,” 
and went and looked behind the radio. In any creative word there is 
aman behind it. Literature which is gone into the life of the world is 
| not so much great writing as a great man or a great woman writing. 
The true preparation for preaching is the preparation of the man, a 
life. In the childish words just quoted, “there’s a man behind it,” I 
think there is in part an explanation of the first 200 years of Christian 
history and Christian thinking. They had the words of Jesus; words 
of which they said, “never man spoke like this man”; they called him 
“master.” But that wasn’t enough. The question arose, “What gave 
him this authority ?”” Why was it that when he spoke they could not 
merely look at him but had to turn and look at themselves? The ex- 
planation of the first 200 years of Christian theology is that “there 
was a man behind it.” That thinking was wrestling with that great 
issue of the nature of the man—the Christ behind the words of Jesus. 
There is this catch about preaching: it involves a miracle. Now of 
course we can all say that lightly. There is the miracle that any preacher 
over 40 years of age feels, the miracle that he has lasted at all! The 
miracle of the miraculous patience of longsuffering of congregations 
which have the divine attributes of being slow to anger and plenteous 
inmerey. But deeper than that and with profound seriousness it in- 
volves the central miracle of the incarnation, on an infinitely lower level 
than the incarnation of Christ but still true, that the man must be an in- 
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carnation of the truth that he delivers. The word must become flesh 
and dwell among the people. Now you can test that out. Years ago | 
followed a predecessor after an interval of several years. It was a great 
embarrassment to me because he was a really great preacher. I was 
eager to find out about his preaching, the kind of sermons that he cre- 
ated ; the themes ; his methods. There were many of his devoted friends 
there. Yet not a single person could remember a single sermon that he 
ever preached! Why should they? You don’t remember the individual 
meals that kept you alive three years ago. You don’t need to. But 
they could remember a man, the man behind the sermon, the incarnation 
of a message. Now of course if we were going to discuss this theme in 
its ultimate meaning and that is not our purpose this morning, we could 
put it in a single sentence. I will say it so that it may be clear that we 
do not leave it out of view or remembrance: The man behind a Chris- 
tian sermon is the man, Christ Jesus. Otherwise the most eloquent 
preaching in the world would be a frail reed to lean on. Look at what's 
happening to the spoken word in our day—that is the spoken words 
just as words. They are passing out of the picture largely. The ear 
is giving way to the eye. And in the conflict between the ears and 
eyes we can say, “the eyes have it.””’, Think of the means of the receiv- 
ing impressions, and ideas—the motion picture, television, the picture 
magazines, and those strange things that are ludicrously called comic 
books. Fred Allen says that we soon will have a generation with eyes 
the size of cantaloupes and minds the size of a split pea. Everything 
for the eye—nothing for the mind. If a man starts out with only his 
wit and eloquence in the pulpit you can well say to him, “Look down, 
look down that lonely road before you travel on.” But if behind him 
is the man Christ Jesus, he becomes a transmitter, a channel of words 
and music that did not originate in himself. It is all pictured in that 
familiar and wonderful statue of Philips Brooks that stands on Copley 
Square in Brooklyn in Boston in front of Trinity Church, the figure 
of the Master with his hand on Philips Brooks’ shoulders. Christ is 
the man behind Martin Luther ; behind Paul; behind Alexander Camp- 
bell; those who carried the gospel into our west. But that is not our 
main theme this morning. It’s just a foundation. Our theme is the 
preacher himself. 

The important thing about preaching is not a stock pile of sermons, 
little homiletical bombs that can be exploded one time after another. 
Sometimes they are damp and don’t explode at all. The main thing 1s 
the growth of a mind and heart out of which sermons readily come. 

I wonder if you can stand another illustration from a child? This 
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was the child of one of our students out making some pastoral calls. 
Had his little boy with him. Had a radio in the car; turned off the 
radio and went in the house and then he came back after leaving the 
boy in the car. When he came back the little boy said, “Daddy, make 


ah: some news.” A very good phrase. That’s what the preacher has to 
nds do, not merely to announce some news, but to make some news. His 
he own personality is news. That is the best way that news gets carried. 
wal That is a profound word of this atomic scientist J. Robert Oppenheimer 
But talking of and pleading for the exchange of students between one coun- 
_ try and another. He said, “The best way to send truth is to wrap it up 
ne ina person.”” That is what God did in the incarnation, didn’t He? He 
nud wrapped it up in a person. That is what God can do in a preacher if 
the preacher allows him to do it. The mystery of preaching is the com- 

sia munication that goes beyond words. You can’t teach it anywhere but 
-_ God can demonstrate it everywhere. Dr. Kagawa came to Yale 20 
se years ago. I don’t know what his English is like now, but 20 years ago 
ords it was fearful and wonderful. What struck me was the way, in lectur- 
ing, that his face lighted up with luster. He had a blackboard with 

and cryptic symbols on it which nobody could understand; he would put 
want more and more on. You could understand single words but you rarely 
eure could understand the sentences. Yet there was communication beyond 
mic =words. He was giving some lectures on Christ and we understood. I 
~ said to myself and I still believe it—I think that’s what happened on 
hing Pentecost—something beyond and over the words communicated itself 
y his in the minds and hearts. It comes back to a basic truth. Jesus said it 
ow" continually. How much greater the word “to be” is than the verb, “to 
him have!” What shall it profit a man in the pulpit if he has everything 

ords and comes to be nothing? Every preacher can say, “Though I have all 
that knowledge, or at least an impressive amount of it, though I have a voice 

opley that is a rare musical instrument, though I have a beautiful skill in 
nal weaving of a fabric of words; though I have a grace of manner, what 
- . are all these marvelous ‘haves’ if the verb ‘to be’ doesn’t get into it? If 
— [am not something beyond the ‘have’—if I am not one who can say 
tour @ ‘Christ liveth in me?” Here is the tremendous thing that the preacher 
s the is set to do. There is a phrase we commonly hear and it’s always got 
a vulgar connotation to it, the phrase you hear about an address or a 

nons, sermon, “He rang the bell.” Well, you know what it means—he made 
other. a sensation—a tremendous hit in directing attention to himself. But 
ing 'S J there is another use of the word. I have felt it in the Roman Catholic 
pes? : observance of the mass. You know that high moment, that is a high 
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symbol of the presence of God. Then a little bell rings. In that sense 
it is our hope, to have people say “he rang the bell.’””’ That means that 
through him there was the communication of the presence of God. 
“Surely God is in this place. This is none other than the gate of 
heaven!” 

Now just a word on the content of the message. I am going to 
give a very amateurish word on theology from a man whose standing 
as an amateur in that field has never been questioned. I just told Dr. 
Kershner that he was a professor of systematic theology and I was a 
professor of unsystematic theology. I do not have a union card in 
the theologian’s local, either A. F. of L. or C. I. O. I am just making 
another plea to keep the central place in our preaching for the Jesus 
who appears in the synoptic gospels. I think the present theologically 
minded generation needs it and needs it desparately. That is where our 
whole faith begins and we are liable to have developed a sort of a new 
gnosticism which almost says “it doesn’t make any difference whether 
Jesus ever lived or not, we have the Christ idea.” Mr. Chesterton says, 
“Our world is full of a lot of people who are running around who know 
the last word about everything and the first word about nothing.” 
You find them in many places. I have a friend three blocks from me; 
just built a new house. It’s the joy of his life. He’s just gone all out 
for picture windows, great big picture windows. He takes a magazine, 
Better Homes and Backyards. He looks at the pictures and swears by 
it so he’s got a living room (he calls it a living room) with picture 
windows on three sides even though the only pictures he can see are 
the A. and P. grocery store across the street and the Esso Service Sta- 
tion down the block. Now that may be the last word in housing but 
the first word in housing is this: that a house is a place of privacy. A 
house is something fenced off so that we can live in it. He can never 
sing, ‘Home Sweet Home,” because home is just like anywhere else, 
part of the great outdoors. A very trivial illustration but I think it 
applies. I would go so far as to say this: that the last word in Christian 
theology may be Kirkegard, Calvin, Barth, or Brunner, but the first 
word is Jesus. In what I think is one of the great religious books of our 
generation, the index lists three references to Jesus of Nazareth, thirty- 
six to Augustine. I do not call that rightly dividing the word of truth! 
For one, I am grateful for what seems to be a genuine swing of the 
pendulum to the historic foundation of the Jesus that we meet in the 
gospels, a foundation on which all superstructure has been built. 

Now let us look for just a moment at some of the hazards that get 
in the way of all of us as preachers. They are religious and psychologi- 
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cal and ethical, the risks of the hand of the man behind the sermon. I 
suppose most of them could be grouped under the words sincerity, the 
things which threaten the preacher’s sincerity from every side. I am 
not using that word sincere in the common meaning of the term for the 
hypocrite in the ministry, thank God, is very, very rare. The danger 
is just here, that the minister’s tool is his personality in the largest use 
of that great word, and there is a temptation to the self-conscious ex- 
ploitation of personality in the lowest sense. Of course the genius of 
the Christian ministry is expressed in Brooks’ definition that truth 
comes through personality. But from that great height the preacher 
can descend to the common use of the word meaning merely “personal 
charm.”” He can make it a personal charm that he can turn on at will to 
win friends and influence people. The personality of the minister, his 
mind and spirit, has been the glory of the ministry. I have referred 
somewhere to Shelley’s words, “Life like a dome of many colored glass 
stains the white radiance of eternity.’””’ Using that word stain in its 
best sense—colored, what a radiance of God there is through the many 
colors of personality! Just take the ministers who are in this sanctuary. 
What a marvellous variety of consecrated individuality each, with his 
own peculiar stain. But it can become an exploitation—that is turning 
on the charm as a substitute for hard work, making for a break-down 
of ethical integrity, or of self-consciousness and self-concern and the 
loss of the objective. I can say in passing I have been greatly bothered 
about the work of the divinity school, theological seminary. So much 
of the curriculum in the practical fields may induce self-consciousness. 
We don’t mean to do it but we make a man conscious of his voice, of his 
sermon, of his manner, of his looks, so that we manage one way or an- 
other to put the devil’s question into his mind, “How am I doin’ ?” 
That is a devil's question. We get things wrong. I met a phrase last 
summer that had a bearing on this. The New York Times, in its drama 
section, said, ‘““The producer is looking for a vehicle for Katherine Hep- 
bura.”” He wasn’t looking for a play; a great drama in which the actor 
could make himself the servant of the play. The play just becomes a 
vehicle for the actor’s talents and gifts. They found one—‘As You 
Like It,” written by a certain William Shakespeare. It became a very 
good vehicle for Katherine Hepburn. The terrible thing is that a 
church can be treated mainly as a vehicle for the display of a preacher’s 
gifts and talents. More than that—the gospel itself may be made a 
“vehicle” for the minister. Our question is, “Can the preacher make 
himself the servant of the Word? Can he use to the fullest power his 
Personal gifts without losing his dedicated sincerity?” It can only 
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come by prayer and fasting and by retaining his sense of the outward 
reality of God, so that he doesn’t turn his attention on himself but on 
to Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith. 

There’s another risk—we all have it. Probably you haven’t got 
as much as I have; I hope not. But to the man preaching, the risk is 
that he lives and moves and has so much of his being in a verbal world. 
That is, his tools are words. He wants to use them impressively and 
there is the danger that the ideas of the gospel, the truth, may become 
merely something to pass on to others in an arresting sermon. Paul 
said, “Lest having preached to others I myself might become a cast- 
away.” It seems to me the real danger is not in spite of having preached 
to others but the danger of because of having preached to others. Our 
business as preachers is passing along the truth. We may pass it on 
without using very much of it ourselves. We all know that in church 
services the safest place to be when the collection is being taken up is 
up in the pulpit. And so the safest place to be when a searching truth is 
being proclaimed is to be up on the pulpit proclaiming it yourself. Then 
you won’t be on the receiving end. We are liable to find truth and we 
say, “that’s a fine idea for next Sunday” instead of saying, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” We have to fight against the homiletical 
alchemy by which a truth is transformed into a sermon illustration, 
instead of being allowed to do its perfect work of rebuke or instruction 
or compulsion. 

Then there’s a risk that comes in the very nature of our task, the 
risk to the man from the concern for the minister’s reputation, I am 
not thinking of anything vulgar or crude at all. Reputation counts so 
much, for the great asset that a minister has—almost his only asset—is 
his reputation. Ordinarily he owns no home, he hasn’t very much in 
the bank except a promissory note. All his eggs are in one basket—his 
reputation. There is a tremendous tribute to Jesus in the epistle of He- 
brews, “He made himself of no reputation.” That is the last full 
measure of devotion for a minister. The danger is in the pressure that 
comes from the question, “How will this affect my reputation?” It 
comes in many subtle ways. We're liable to put reputation above serv- 
ice. Often if one is to serve the real needs of a congregation it will 
mean deliberately preaching many sermons on which no reputation as 
an orator could possibly be built. They are just sermons designed to 
help people. It will mean remembering that it is the duty of a shepherd 
to feed the sheep and not to entertain the goats. That is not always 
easy for a person who can entertain. 

A minister doesn’t have all the blame for that. A good deal of it 
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is due to the churches themselves ; they bear a lot of blame; so do those 


. strange mysteries that I have never been able to completely fathom, pul- 
* pit committees, committees to choose a minister. They certainly move 
in a mysterious way their wonders to perform. Two preachers that I 
* know were visited by the same committee from a church looking for a 
on minister. One committee happened to drop in on what was called “Bud- 
.. get Sunday.” The man was preaching about the budget of the church. 
. He was analyzing where the support of the church came from. His 
¥ effort was to broaden the base of the support, a needed job that he was 
" doing superbly. The committee passed by on the other side. The next 
Sunday they heard a man up in the air in an oratorical balloon, making 
. a homiletical voyage to the moon. And they said, “Oh Lord, thou hast 
spoken!’’ They just heard the wrong kind of noise. It wasn’t the 
ote Lord at all. 
- Sometimes when a reputation becomes an inordinate concern the 
| “¢ minister chooses subjects and style in which he can shine. So he shines 
ie every Sunday, instead of engaging in a teaching ministry that builds 
_ Christians. Or again, consider another sort of pressure. I was reading 
a a citation a few years ago made to a man who was given the degree of 
doctor of sacred theology by a university. The final phrase of the cita- 
ical tion was this: “devoted servant of his congregation.” Now that in a 
0 high sense is what a minister ought to be. But it also may be an indict- 
“~ ment, if it means that he is the servant of his congregation in the sense 
a that he has no higher servitude. He may be just massaging the 
prejudices of his congregation; sharing their blind spots; a slave of 
“ their limitations instead of being a slave of Jesus Christ. It all comes 
a to the old conclusion. I’ve been thinking of it much this winter, watch- 
e ing the rather pathetic scores that are in the New York papers every 
ais day—how far down has the water gone in the reservoirs? At one 
He time New York was just 52 days away from no water at all. A very 
ful simple explanation, all going out, nothing coming in. That can happen 
vee to a preacher. There is need for sustained replenishment. I have 
tT never forgotten a sentence I got from Emil Ludwig—I hope I’ll never 
forget it. I like to look at it every day. Emil Ludwig, talking about 
oe writing biographies, says, “No man can write a biography of another 
uw unless he thinks with his subject, eats with him, lives with him.”’ Then 
a v4 he added, ““No man can write a real biography of another unless he has 
“ d a furious, mad, passionate relationship to his subject.”” Now in a very 
we teal way what we are trying to do is to write a biography of Christ so 


that we can make him live in other minds. The question I must ask 
myself is, “Would anybody ever guess that I have a furious, mad, pas- 
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sionate relationship to Jesus Christ?’ There are three tremendous 
adjectives. Some one once asked Charles Coburn, the actor, ““How, when 
a play is performed eight times a week for a year and a half, do you ever 
keep from going stale?” He thought a minute and he said, “It ts a big 
problem.” He added, “The only thing we've ever done, tried to do, is 
once about every two months to gather together as a company and read 
the play as though we had never seen it before.” Can we read our 
gospel, “as though we had never seen it before?” 

Another acceptable sacrifice on the altar of our reasonable service 
is to toil terribly. I think what Emerson said of the words which were 
written by Sir Walter Raleigh, “he could toil terribly.” Emerson said, 
“Those words sting and bite and kick me.” Do they do the same to us? 
“Terribly,” is a strong adjective ; but not too strong to match the words 
of Jesus. I think of what we find in the experience of Holman Hunt 
in his picture of “Christ at the Door.”’ In painting it he lay out on the 
ground night after night studying it for a whole year. Sometimes he 
lay in the cold with his feet wrapped in straw so that he could look and 
get the light that would come from that lantern up to the door and up 
into the face of Jesus. The dedicated pains of a whole year that he 
might represent Christ effectively!) That is what we need. To toil is 
in general preparation rather than specific; to dig a well in ourselves 
rather than catch water in rainbuckets for individual Sundays. 

I think the chief trouble with some ministers is that they don’t get 
enough fun out of the job. I am not being trivial—I am quite serious. 
Very often the measure of the good a man can do depends upon the fun 
that he gets out of it himself. In preaching, if the congregation’s chief 
impression is that of a man with a worried look, that anxiety is going 
to communicate itself to others. Pleasure has to do with craftsmanship. 
A sermon is not a chore but something you can enjoy with craftsman- 
ship. I like that picture of Winston Churchill that is found in his new 
book, “Painting as a Pasttime.”’ It is just like a picture of one of the 
great facts of nature. There he sits, squatted like the Rock of Gibraltar 
with a cigar in his face as though it had been carved in, going at a canvas 
as though he was doing the “Battle of Britain.” It is the picture of a 
man having a whale of a time. He said one fine thing about it, “When 
I get to painting then, for the first time, I envy Methusaleh.” It is a 
comfort to have some place in this dark world where you can envy 
Methusaleh who lived 900 years! That is true in preaching as well as 
in painting. Say, “I’m making something!” There is craftsmanship! 
The interest never fails. That is why preaching can remain exciting. 
You can be at it for 40 years but each new congregation is a wrestling 
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match. Yet we do not depend on that. What we depend on is our 
sense that the gospel is good news. Here is something else I wish you 
would remember every Sunday morning. Some years ago I had the 
occasion to go down every day for quite a while to the New Haven Hos- 
pital. One morning I met a man, who had never seen me before. Yet 
he came up to me with a glow on his face and he said, ““Her temperature 
is down this morning.”” He didn’t know me. I didn’t know who she 
was. I imagined it was his little daughter. He just had some good 
news and he had to tell it even to a stranger! I wonder why I can’t go 
into the pulpit with the same frame of mind! That man had some good 
news about life. But so have I—‘‘In Him was life.”” That can happen 
right along. 

It is more liable to happen if people are the chief source of our 
preaching. They were with Jesus. Most of Jesus’ sermons came from 
people he had met and talked to. “Look,” he says, “see that woman 
over there—she’s casting into the treasury more than any of them.” A 
woman broke an alabaster box. He said, “the world will never get 
through talking about her.” It was people who gripped him. The best 
file that a minister can make and keep is not a collection of 10,000 
anecdotes or an ammunition dump of a hundred profound ideas. It is 
aheart full of people. When they begin to move in his sympathies, and 
understanding, the spirit moves and the sermon moves. 

We also need that inner pressure—that renewal against all the out- 
ward pressure. I was reading idly in a dictionary the other day of the 
twelve labors of Hercules. I remember only one of them—sweeping 
the stables—you don’t remember any more either! I would like to do 
something on the 12 labors of the Rev. Dr. Hercules. He has plenty— 
you have them. One of them is the job of Atlas—carrying the world 
on your shoulders. You have to keep a solar system running smoothly, 
to keep Venus from bumping into Mars. You have to try to shape 
minds that are shaped by secular influences. You have a half an hour 
a week and the secular influences have eight hours a day. You need an 
inward reliance. Thank God we can have it. I go back to Paul again 
and again. Those of you who are still in the School of Religion here 
and are going out to churches will find it, that experience of Paul. He 
saw this vision of a man saying, come over into Macedonia and help us. 
He went over into Macedonia and what did he find? Six women 
gathered for a prayer meeting. So a man going through the School of 
Religion here may feel deeply that call of the world for help. He gets 
out to his first little church and he will find what Paul found: a ladies’ 
aid society! There'll be this difference—that the ones that Paul found 
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at least were having a prayer meeting. Yours will probably be having 
a bazaar or a chicken pie supper! But your experience in Paul can be 
more than that. He began with what the Lord had put into his hands. 
There followed the first Christian conversion in Europe—Lydia, 
“whose heart the Lord opened.” Paul did not meet the man that he'd 
seen in the vision, but in every place where he stopped there was Some- 
one waiting for him at the dock. He came to Athens, to Corinth, and 
to Rome a stranger and alone. But he did what we can do; he stretched 
out his hand and put it into the hands of God. 
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PREACHING ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


AY we begin with some brief affirmations looking at the 
matter of the social concern in preaching? There are obvious 
words on the task of presenting the Gospel as it moves into 

controversial economic and social realms. 


1. As Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin said pointedly, years ago, Amos 
was not the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Bethel. He 
did not have to come up before the same people and preach fifty-two 
times a year. There are tremendous chapters in Amos, but could any 
church live on them as an exclusive diet served up fifty-two Sundays 
a year? I am not trying to disparage Amos. God forbid! I am just 
trying to look at the pastor’s situation. There is a fallacy in the phrase, 
“a prophetic ministry,” as it is frequently conceived and praised. For 
what is called a prophetic ministry may be largely a menu of denuncia- 
tion, that may be greatly lacking in spiritual vitamins. For the spiritual 
content of straight denunciation is rather low. It is easy to push this 
too far, but it does come into the picture. 


2. A church cannot live on a series of alarms and excursions. 
There are great evils to be attacked. God pity us if we ever forget 
them! But there can easily be a false simplification of the task of the 
preacher as a series of attacks. Consider the case of Paul Revere, the 
beloved hero on a galloping steed, striking out sparks in the night: 


“Ready to ride and give the alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm.” 


Suppose that on Monday night he rode through, crying, “The British 
arecoming!’ Then on Tuesday night he would cry again, “The British 
are coming!”” On Wednesday, “the Swedes are coming,’ and on 
Thursday, “the Russians are coming.” . . . By Saturday night the 
farmers would shut the windows and go to sleep. That pictures the 
weakness of a Paul Revere in the pulpit. 


More than that, such a series of alarms does not face the question 
of motivation. Merely to announce what are the things that need to be 
done does not deal with the prior question of getting people to want to 
do them. The saddest sight I ever saw was rows of irrigation ditches 
in Montana in the midst of a drouth. There were plenty of places for 
the water to run, if there were any water. And so in the churches, there 
is little use to announce plenty of things for the people to do if the peo- 
ple won’t do them. We get the problem of motivation in Paul’s great 
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appeal: “I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of God . . 
There must be brought that sense of the mercies of God which brings 
the power of compulsion in life. 

3. There is a deceptive stimulation in a minister’s merely getting 
“something off his chest.’”” When a person is just doing that, he is 
never preaching. There is an intoxication about the vigor and the de- 
nunciation, something like that which comes from a good slug of 
whiskey. You would know more about that than I do! Our problem 
is to stimulate the sense of collective guilt, such as was expressed by 
William Morris, when he said, “I can never see a man drunken, brutal, 
without shame, without feeling that I had a hand in it.” 

4. The price of a free pulpit is the successful administration of 
achurch. I hope that will not be misunderstood. By that word, “‘suc- 
cessful,” I am not thinking of the ministry which is a big, booming 
success. That is often carried on more for the pride of the congrega- 
tion or to the glory of a man, than it is to the glory of God. I mean 
that a congregation has a right to know that their minister does not 
regard his church as a private soapbox. They are entitled to be sure 
that he cares as much about the institution as they do. They have in- 
vested in it their faith, their strength, their devotion, their money. The 
legitimate price for freedom in utterance of convictions is his own dem- 
onstrated devotion to the ongoing of the institution. That does not 
mean that he is to lose his voice or the courage of his convictions; but 
that he sets his message in the framework of a particular church. It is 
well to remember also that the minister who finds an open mind, at 
least a receptive mind to his message, is one who is serving the people 
in some other relationship. The prophetic message which may cut 
directly across some of the cherished ideas of members of the congrega- 
tion comes best not from an unknown or an antagonistic agitator, but 
from a loved and trusted friend. Often the most effective social 
preaching depends on something that in itself is not social preaching at 
all, but the building of a bridge between the pastor and his parish over 
which spiritual traffic may pass. 

5. Remember also that sometimes preaching on social and eco- 
nomic issues may be an unrecognized escape from the harder task of 
bringing about a change in the inner life. This matter of escape for 
the preacher runs both ways. The preacher here may escape from the 
social responsibility of the pulpit into the easy piety which will be like 
a soothing lullabye to a well-fed, complacent congregation. God save 
us from that! But we can also escape from the responsibility of build- 
ing up an inner spiritual stability in people to the luxury of heated de- 
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nunciation. Strangely enough, the negative is always easier to handle 
than the positive. It is much easier to write a novel about degenerates, 
such as Erskine Caldwell’s Tobacco Road, than to present a great 
character and the forces that put iron into the soul, like Ellen Glasgow, 
in Vein of Iron. So it is much easier to preach a fiery sermon de- 
nouncing gambling in the city, the menace of Communism, or the 
wickedness of big business, than it is to bring people to a full and under- 
standing discipleship of Christ. 

That is all true—but turn to the other side of the ledger. 

1. A message without a concern for social relationships develops 
pernicious anemia in a church, for then the Gospel operates in a vacuum. 
In other words, it does not operate. That was true of much of the 
Church in Germany before Hitler. It was unfitted to cope with the 
Nazi group because it was withdrawn from actual life and concerned 
with questions of doctrine, piety, and polity. 

2. Remember, also, the grave danger of rationalization ; the ease 
with which we can convince ourselves that the wisest way to meet a situ- 
ation is to run away from it. I do not trust myself when I get sweetly 
reasonable. We can easily persuade ourselves that the reason we do not 
come out forcibly on a controversial matter is that it is not the right 
time for it. There is hardly any proposal that cannot be defeated in an 
ecclesiastical assembly by some beloved elder, arising and saying, 
“Brethren, I believe deeply in this cause. I have given the best years of 
my life to serving it, but (impressive clearing of throat) this is not the 
time.” (Loud applause) If the devil were to draw up an apostle’s 
creed, the first article of faith would be, “I believe in the unripe time.” 
And it’s true! There has never been a time right for the Kingdom of 
God since Jesus first proclaimed it on the hills of Galilee. 

3. It is so easy to believe that we are pious when we are merely 
passive. The words sound alike, but they are utterly different. We 
need to be on our guard against so many substitutes for bringing our 
Gospel into sharp and saving conflict with the evils which run over life 
and trample down God’s children. Even such good things as worship 
and a concern for doctrine may be evil if they keep us from facing the 
necessity for social action. 

4. Again, if we fail to do social preaching, we turn the minds of 
our congregation over to the most vicious forces now working in 
America. We say, by our silence, to the demagogues, to the William R. 
Hearsts, to the Colonel McCormicks, the Westbrook Peglers, the Gerald 
L. K. Smiths, and the John T. Flynns, “I am not planning to do any- 
thing with the minds of these people. You go ahead and take over.” 
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And they do! Make no mistake about that. We have an obligation to 
fortify our people against being made gullible fools by unchristian 
forces. 

This brings to mind the letter from President Lincoln to General 
McClelland in which he wrote, “If you are not planning to do anything 
with the Army, will you lend it to me for a while?” So in all reverence 
we can think of Christ saying to his minister, “If you are not planning 
to do anything with the people in this church, will you lend them to 
me for a while?” 

In a period of reaction we can demand definitions of slogans. 
Of the people who are yelling about the dangers of a “welfare state,” 
we can ask bluntly, ““What do you mean? A state which does every- 
thing for everybody?” No one in his right mind would be in favor of 
that. But that is not what is meant by the phrase. It frequently means 
the “dangers” of a state that takes seriously its responsibility for the 
welfare of its people in housing, in protection against unemployment 
and old age, in the conservation of national resources. Anyone in- 
terested in the welfare of the whole people must be in favor of that. 

So it is with those magic words, “free enterprise.” We all believe 
in free enterprise. But the loudest yelling for “free enterprise’ is being 
done by people who want protected monopolies. Free enterprise is the 
last thing in the world that they want. One of the funniest things to 
be seen anywhere is the owners of monopoly industries calling for free 
enterprise. Out of one side of their mouth they want the government 
out of business, but when it comes to tariffs and other protective legis- 
lation, they want the government to get in business. 

So we must, if we are really preaching, preach some unpopular 
truth. We must remember the words of Jesus, “Woe unto you when 
all men speak well of you. For if always, 


“On a quiet sea 
Toward heaven we calmly sail,” 
we are going in the wrong direction. The Gospel of the Kingdom in 
our kind of world will bring collisions with the blind spots of prejudice, 
the economic interests of many, and the spiritual descendants of those 
who cry, “What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? 
Get out of our affairs.” 

Jesus never promised to keep his disciples out of trouble. He did 
definitely promise to get them into it. He said, “You shall be brought 
before governors and kings.” The common people heard him gladly, 
and many said, “Never man spake as this man.” But a few weeks later 
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they were hoarse-throatedly crying, “Crucify him!” The same is true 
of the life of a minister. For the first few months it may well be that 
they hear him gladly and even boast, “We have got the best preacher 
in the state. He is packing them in.” But eighteen months later the 
cry may be, “Crucify him,’ when his message bumps onto their fixed 
ideas. If we always avoid antagonism, we will also avoid giving 
Christ’s message to our time. 

There is also the danger of forgetting the people who are not 
present when we are in front of the people who are present ; the danger 
of forgetting our unseen clients, the last, the least, and the lost. 

There are some practical considerations here also. 

a. We don’t have to get into every dog fight on the block. Pick 
your fights. Pick some place where you can say, “This is the line to 
defend a cause that has a claim on me.” A preacher who is always in 
the midst of a scrap may become more of a scrapper than a prophet. 
Also do not let everyone use you to fight his quarrels. Bishop McConnell 
says that he got tired of people coming to him in some controversial 
matter and saying, ‘“Here’s a brick. You throw it.” He says his 
answer was, “Throw it yourself!’’ Otherwise you may thrash around 
and make a good deal of noise and the only comment will be, ““Dr. Jones 
is raising a rumpus again.” 

b. Make up your mind to work in a long time frame. That will 
help to determine your immediate conduct. If you plan to stay in a 
place five years, you can afford to be patient and plug along in an en- 
during but not spectacular way. More than that, it is always hard to 
use your influence before you have any. 

c. Avoid the danger of becoming a common scold. Get on the 
positive side of something. 

d. Mix some humiliation with conviction. Paul is a good man 
to imitate. He said frequently, “I have no word from the Lord on this 
matter, but this is how it seems to me.” That spirit takes away the 
natural resentment at clerical arrogance. 

e. Set your truth in a full framework of Christian faith. Make 
it evident that your passionate concern for some social action comes out 
of your gospel. Otherwise you will become a pulpit piano tuner, 
always banging on one note. Even the celestial choir would soon tire 
of that. 

f. Give generous recognition to the other side of the question. 
State it fairly and sympathetically. That is not only honest but is 
persuasive. 

g. Do not ask your congregation for too much and do not accept 
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too much from them. You can’t hold out a tin cup with one hand and 
swing a baseball bat with the other. Many a minister has eliminated 
himself as a prophet by putting himself in chains through accepting 
favors from people. You will never meet, I think, anyone in your 
church who tells you what to say and what not to say. That is crude 
and has gone out of style. There are more urbane and effective ways 
of shutting a preacher up—give him a membership in the country club 
or a new automobile. Always look at the price tag on gifts. 
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